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Scene. —  The  Boudoir  of  Mathilde.  Fire-place  in  c. ;  sofa ,  l.  c.  ; 

table ,  h.  c. ;  secretaire ,  k.,  up  stage ;  piano,  with  music ,  b.  ;  carpef 

dawn]  handsome  furniture  ;  doors,  it.  and  l. 

Mathilde.  ( discovered  knitting )  One  more  stitch,  and  I  shall 
have  finished.  ( she  rings ,  and  a  Servant  enters)  Has  the  person 
returned  from  Janneset’s  ? 

Servant.  No,  madame ;  not  yet. 

Mathilde.  How  tiresome  !  Send  again,  and  make  haste. 

Exit  Servant,  l. 

I  should  have  taken  the  tassels  they  brought  at  first.  It  is  eight 
o’clock — he  is  dressing;  he  will  he  sure  to  be  here  before  it  is 
completed.  ( she  rises)  This  will  cause  another  day’s  delay.  To 
make  a  purse  secretly  for  one’s  husband  would  appear  to  most 
people  something  more  than  romantic.— After  being  married  a 
whole  year  too  !  I  wonder  what  Madame  de  Lusanne  would  say  of 
such  an  affair  if  she  knew  it  ?  And  he  himself,  what  would  he 
think  of  it?  Well,  he  will  perhaps  laugh  at  the  mystery,! but  he 
will  not  laugh  at  the  present.  Why  should  there  have  been  any 
mystery? — I  really  don’t  know  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  I  should 
not  have  worked  so  cheerfully  in  his  presence ;  that  would  have 
appeared  saying :  see  how  I  think  of  you  ;  and  that  would  have 
looked  like  a  reproach ;  whereas,  when  I  present  my  little  work  to 
him  finished,  it  will  be  he  who  will  say  I  have  thought  of  him. 

Enter  Servant,  l. 

Servant.  This  comes  from  the  jeweller’s,  madame.  (giving  a 
small  parcel) 

Mathilde.  At  last !  ( she  resumes  her  seat)  Let  me  know  when 
Monsieur  de  Chavigny  is  coming. 

Exit  Servant,  r. 

We  will  now,  my  dear  little  purse,  put  the  finishing  touch  to  you. 
Let  us  see  if  you  will  look  very  smart  with  these  tassels  ?  Hem  ! 
not  so  bad  ! — I  wonder  how  you  will  be  received  ? — Will  you  tell 
him  all  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  making  you,  all  the  pains  I  have 
taken  with  your  little  person  ?  It  is  not  expected  of  you,  miss.  I 
could  not  wish  you  to  be  seen,  till  you  were  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage.  Will  you  have  a  kiss  for  your  pains  ?  (she  kisses  her 
purse ,  and  pauses)  Poor  little  thing!  thou  art  not  worth  much,  no 
one  would  give  two  louis  for  thee.  What  makes  me  feel  sad  at 
parting  with  thee  ?  Hast  thou  not  been  begun  to  be  finished  as 
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quickly  as  possible  ?  —  But  I  commenced  thee  more  cheerfully  than 
1  have  completed  thee.  And  yet  it  has  only  employed  me  a  fort¬ 
night  only  a  fortnight,  is  that  possible?  No,  no  more  ;  and  how 
many  things  happen  in  a  fortnight !  Shall  we  be  too  late,  little 
one  ? — Why  should  we  fancy  so  ?  Somebody  is  coming  ;  it  is  he  ; 
he  loves  me  still ! 

Servant.  ( entering ,  it,)  Monsieur  has  left  his  dressing  room, 
madame. 

Mathilde.  Good  heavens !  I  have  only  put  on  one  tassel  and 
have  forgotten  the  other.  Silly  creature  that  I  am  !  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  give  it  him  to-day  !  Tell  him  to  wait  an  instant,  one 
minute,  in  the  drawing  room.  Quick,  before  he  comes  in. 

Servant.  Here  he  is,  madame.  (Mathilde  conceals  her  purse ) 

Exit  Servant,  r.  d. 

Enter  Ciiavigny,  b.  d. 

Chav.  Good  evening,  my  love  ;  do  I  disturb  you  ?  ( 'he  sits  on  sofa ) 

Mathilde.  Disturb  me,  Henry  !  what  a  question  ! 

Chav.  Why,  you  look  confused  pre-occupied.  I  always  forget, 
when  1  enter  your  apartment,  that  I  am  your  husband,  and  throw 
the  door  open  too  suddenly. 

Mathilde.  Well,  there  may  be  some  rudeness  in  that,  but  as 
there  is  likewise  a  little  love,  I  will  not  give  you  one  kiss  the  less 
for  it.  ( she  hisses  him )  And  pray,  monsieur,  whom  do  you  fancy 
yourself  to  be  when  you  forget  that  you  are  my  husband  ? 

Chav.  Thy  lover,  my  charmer  ! — do  I  deceive  myself? 

Mathilde.  Oh  !  no  ;  not  as  lover  or  friend  !  {aside)  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  give  him  the  purse,  just  as  it  is. 

Chav.  What  dress  is  that  you  have  on  ?  Are  you  not  going  out  ? 

Mathilde.  No,  I  wished — I  hoped — that  perhaps - 

Chav.  You  hoped  ? — What  for  ? 

Mathilde.  You  are  going  to  a  ball  ?  I  see  you  are  dressed  for 
one ! 

Chav.  No,  not  particularly  so.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  fault 
lies  with  me  or  my  tailor  ;  but  I  really  have  lost  my  old  regimental 
cut.  (looking  in  the  chimney  glass) 

Mathilde.  You  inconstant  man  !  you  are  not  thinking  of  me 
whilst  you  are  admiring  yourself  in  that  glass. 

Chav.  Pooh !  of  whom  else  ?  Do  you  imagine  I  am  going  to 
the  ball  for  the  purpose  of  dancing?  By  Jove,  that’s  a  drudgery  ; 
and  I  drag  myself  thither  without  knowing  why.  {sits) 

Mathilde.  Well,  stay  at  home,  then,  1  beg.  Wre  shall  be  alone, 
and  I  will  tell  you - - 

Chav.  Is  not  your  clock  too  fast  ?  It  cannot  be  so  late. 

Mathilde.  People  don’t  go  to  balls  at  this  hour,  whatever  the 
clock  may  say :  we  have  not  long  risen  from  table. 

Chav.  I  have  ordered  the  horses  to  be  put  to.  I  have  a  visit  to 
make. 

Mathilde.  Ah !  that’s  another  thing— -I  did  not  know — I 

thought - 

Chav.  What? 
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■  But  the  clock  is 


.  Mathilde.  I  supposed — from  what  you  said- 

;  lt  is  only  eight  o’clock.  Grant  me  but  one  little 
minute.  I  have  a  little  surprise  in  reserve  for  you. 

Chav,  [rising  You  know,  my  love,  I  leave  you  at  perfect  liberty 

w  ‘efy0UI!  eaS,e:  '*  '?  Lit  just  that  this  should  bo  reel- 
procal.  VV  hat  surprise  do  you  intend  to  favour  me  with  ’ 

Mathilde.  Oh,  nothing  !  I  did  not  say  so,  I  believe. 

Chav.  i  was  mistaken,  then,  I  thought  you  did.  By-the-bye 

have  you  those  waltzes  of  Strauss’  at  hand?  Lend  them  to  me 
it  vou  are  not  using  them. 

Mathilde.  There  they  are ;  do  you  want  them  now  ’ 

ti^e7S’  V  do  n0t  deprive  you  <)f  them-  1  h^e  been 
asked  loi  them  for  a  day  or  two;  I  will  not  detain  them  long 

BlainviileDE*  ^ia^aside^>  1  wonder  whether  they  are  for  Madame 

the^aUiJ/rompZlo)1  ?  y<m  m<mtion  BIainvil,e  ?  («**V 
Mathilde.  I  !  no;  I  said  nothing  about  her. 

Chav.  {reseating  himself )  Well,  this  time  I  heard  plainly.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  Madame  Blainville?  P  ^ 

Mathilde.  I  thought  you  wanted  my  waltzes  for  her. 

Chav.  And  what  made  you  think  that? 

Mathilde.  Why  because— because  she  admires  them. 

Uiav.  Yes,  and  1  also  ;  and  so  do  you.  I  believe. 

Mathilde.  I  am  sure  I  do  quite  as  much  as  she  does,  Henry? 

Chav.  She!  what  she?  Madame  de  Blainville  ?  She  runs  in  your 
head,  seemingly.  J  UUI 

Mathilde.  Oh!  not  much.  If  I  were  a  man,  she  is  not  the 
person  I  should  go  wild  after. 

Chav  And  you  would  be  in  the  right,  madame.  A  man  should 
nevei  allow  himself  to  be  fascinated  by  either  a  woman  or  a  waltz 
Mathilde.  Do  you  intend  to  play  this  evening,  my  dear  ? 

Chav.  My  dear  love,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  People  play 
without  purposely  intending  to  do  so.  F  y 

Mathilde.  Have  you  any  gold  in  your  pocket  ? 

Chav.  I  believe  I  have.  Do  you  want  some  ? 

Mathilde.  I !  good  heavens  !  what  should  I  do  with  it  ? 

Chav.  Do  with  it  ?  If  I  open  your  door  too  suddenly,  I  do  not 
aUeast,  open  your  drawers;  and  that  perhaps  is  another  fault  I 

Mathilde  That’s  not  true,  sir  ;  it  is  not  long  since  I  found  you 
had  opened  them,  and  left  me  only  too  rich.  ^ 

Chav.  Not  so,  love,  whilst  poor  are  to 'be  found.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  use  you  make  of  your  money,  and  I  only  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  be  charitable  through  your  fair  hands. 

Mathilde.  Dear  Henry  !  How  noble  and  good  you  are.  But 
hs.en  a  moment.  Do  you  remember  that  one  day,  when  you  had 
a  little  debt  to  pay,  you  were  complaining  that  you  had  no  purse? 
Ciiav.  W  hen  was  that .  Ah  !  yes,  I  remember.  In  fact  when 

one  goes  out,  it  is  a  nuisance  to  trust  to  one’s  pockets,  which  hold 
nothing - -  1  ’ 
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Mathilde.  Should  you  like  a  red  purse  with  a  black  thread 
Chav.  No;  I  don’t  like  red.  By  Jove  !  you  remind  me  l  ha\e 
exactly  the  purse  I  wanted  ;  quite  new,  yesterday ,  too ,  a  pi  esc  a  . 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Is  not  that  tasty  ?  {he  takes  out  a  purse) 

Mathilde.  Allow  me  to  look  at  it.  .  .A 

Chav.  There  !  {he  gives  it  to  her,  she  looks  at.  it  and,  returns  it) 
Mathilde.  It  is  very  pretty.  What  colour  is  it  ? 

Chav.  What  colour  ?  That’s  a  curious  question. 

Mathilde.  I  beg  your  pardon— I  meant  to  say  -who  gave  it  to 

*  °Chav.  Well,  that’s  too  good,  upon  my  honour,  your  little  fits  of 
absence  are  charming  ! 


Enter  Servant,  l. 


Servant.  Madame  de  Lusanne  ! 

Mathilde.  I  desired  to  be  denied  to  every  one. 

Chav.  Nonsense !  let  her  come  in.  Why  should  you  not  receive 

ll01'  ^ 

Mathilde.  Well,  well,  be  it  so.  But,  monsieur,  this  purse,  may 
we  be  allowed  to  know  the  name  of  the  maker  ? 


Enter  Madame  de  Lusanne,  in  a  hall  dress,  l. 

Chav.  Come,  madame,  come,  I  entreat  you,  even  you  could  never 
arrive  more  opportunely.  Mathilde  has  just  made  the  richest  her  ue 
you  ever  heard.  Imagine  now,  that  I  am  showing  her  this  purse. 

Mad.  L.  Stop!  Hem  !  ah,  it’s  pretty !  Well—— 

Chav.  I  am  showing  her  this  purse ;  she  examines  it,  teels  it, 
and  when  she  returns  it,  what  do  you  think  she  says?  {laughing) 
Why*  she  asks  me,  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  what  colour  it  is. 

Mad.  L.  Colour!  why  it’s  blue  ;  is  it  not? 

Chav.  To  be  sure  it  is  blue— that’s  plain  enough,  and  there  lies 
the  ioke.  Can  you  imagine  any  one  asking  such  a  question  .  _ 

Mad.  L.  Bather  extraordinary,  certainly.  How  are  you  tins 
evening,  my  dear  Mathilde?  Are  you  going  to  the  embassy  to 
night  ? 

Mathilde.  No,  I  mean  to  stay  at  home. 

Chav.  But  you  do  not  laugh  at  my  story  ?  > 

Mad  L.  I  have  given  it  all  the  laughter  it  merits.  And  pray, 
who  made  this  purse  ?  Oh  !  I  remember  it  now,  it’s  Madame  de 
Blainville.  Are  you  in  earnest,  Mathilde,  do  you  really  not  mean 

t0  Chav.  ( sharply )  Pray,  madame,  what  do  you  know  it  by  ? 

Mad.  L.  Principally  by  it’s  being  blue.  I  have  seen  her  fiddle- 
faddling  with  it  for  ages ;  she  has  been  seven  years  about  it,  so  you 
may  judge  how  often  in  that  time  it  has  changed  its  destination,  it 
has  belonged  in  idea  to  three  different  persons,  to  my  certain  know¬ 
ledge.  It’s  a  treasure  you  have  become  possessed  of,  Monsieur  de 
Chavigny,  a  perfect  inheritance  !  {laughing)  . 

Qua*,  (pettishly)  One  would  say  there  was  only  one  purse  m  the 

^  °Mad.  L.  No,  only  that  there  is  but  one  blue  purse.  For  my  part, 
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not,  dear?  No — I  am  too  sad — we  will  indulge  in  a  little  sent'ment. 
Well,  no  matter  what !  Good  evening,  monsieur  Azure. — No,  no,  no ; 
I  can  find  my  way  ;  if  you  use  any  ceremony,  I  won’t  come  hack. 

Exit,  l. 

Chav.  What  a  rattle  that  woman  is  !  You  choose  your  friends 
very  nicely. 

Mathilde.  You  insisted  upon  her  coining  up. 

Chav.  Now,  I  would  not  mind  laying  a  wager  you  think  Madame 
de  Blainville  made  me  that  purse. 

Mathilde.  How  can  I,  when  you  have  told  me  the  contrary  ? 

Chav.  I  am  sure  you  think  so. 

Mathilde.  And  what  makes  you  do  so  ? 

Chav.  Because  I  know  your  character ;  Madame  de  Lusanne  is 
your  oracle ;  it  is  not  consistent  with  common  sense. 

Mathilde.  That’s  a  compliment  I  scarcely  think  I  deserve. 

Ciiav.  Oh,  yes  indeed!  and  I  should  he  quite  as  well  pleased  to 
see  yon  candid  as  dissimulative  upon  the  subject. 

Mathilde.  But  if  1  do  not  believe  it,  I  cannot  feign  to  believe 
it,  in  order  that  I  may  appear  to  you  sincere. 

Chav.  I  tell  you  you  do  believe  it ;  it  is  written  upon  your 
countenance. 

Mathilde;!  If  I  must  say  so,  to  satisfy  you,  be  it  so  !  I  yield — 
I  believe  it. 

Ciiav.  You  do  believe  it?  And  supposing  it  were  so,  what 
harm  would  it  be  ? 

Mathilde.  None,  that  I  know  of;  and  therefore  I  do  not  see 
why  you  should  deny  it. 

Chav.  I  do  not  deny  it.  (he  rises )  She  did  make  it.  Good  bye, 
1  shall  perhaps,  soon  come  back,  and  take  some  tea  with  you  and 
your  friend. 

Mathilde.  Henry,  do  not  leave  me  thus  ! 

Ciiav.  What  do  you  mean  by  thus  ?  "We  do  not  part  in  anger. 
I  see  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  very  simple;  a  purse  is  made  for 
me,  and  I  carry  it ;  you  ask  me  by  whom,  and  1  tell  you.  There 
can  be  nothing  like  a  quarrel  in  that. 

Mathilde.  And  if  1  were  to  ask  that  purse  of  you,  would  you 
sacrifice  it  to  me. 

Ciiav.  Perhaps  I  would ;  what  use  would  you  make  of  it  ? 

Mathilde.  That’s  of  no  consequence;  I  ask  it  of  you. 

Chav.  You  don’t  want  to  use  it,  I  suppose ;  1  should  like  to 
know  what  you  would  do  with  it. 

Mathilde.  I  would  use  it. 

Chav.  That’s  a  good  joke!  You  will  carry  a  purse  made  by 
Madame  de  Blainville  ? 

Mathilde.  Why  not  ?  You  carry  it. 

Chav.  A  very  pretty  reason  !  I  am  not  a  woman. 

Mathilde.  Well!  if  I  do  not  make  use  of  it — I  will  throw  it 
into  the  fire. 

Chav.  Ah,  ah  !  there  you  are  sincere  at  last.  Well,  with  equal 
sincerity,  I  will,  with  your  permission  keep  it. 

Mathilde.  You  certainly  are  free  to  do  so  ;  but  I  confess  to  you 
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it  is  very  cruel  for  me  to  think  that  all  the  world  knows  who  made 
it  tor  you,  and  you  go  and  exhibit  it  everywhere. 

Ouav.  Exhibit  it !  Why,  you  make  it  out  to  be  a  trophy  ! 

Mathilde.  Listen  to  me,  I  intreat  you,  and  let  your  hand 
remain  m  mine.  ( kisses  him )  Do  you  love  me,  Henry? — Answer. 

Chav.  I  love  you,  and  I  listen  to  you. 

Mati-ulde.  1  solemnly  declare  to  you  that  I  am  not  jealous;  hut 
it  you  will  give  me  that  purse,  with  a  free  good  will,  I  will  thank 
von  with  my  whole  heart.  I  propose  a  little  exchange  with  you, 

and  I  believe,  I  hope,  at  least,  that  you  will  not  find  that  you  will 
lose  by  it.  J 

Chav.  Let  us  see  your  exchange  ;  what  is  it? 

Mathilde.  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  require  it.  But  if  you  would 

give  me  the  purse  beforehand,  upon  my  word,  you  would  make 
me  very  happy. 

Ciiav.  No,  i  take  nobody’s  word. 

Mathilde.  Henry,  I  beg  you - 

Chav.  No. 

Mathilde.  Well,  then,  I  implore  you,  on  my  knees,  (kneels,  c.) 

Chav  Rise,  Mathilde,  I  beg  of  you,  in  my  turn ;  you  know  I 
do  not  like  this  sort  of  behaviour.  I  cannot  bear  people  to  abase 
themselves,  and  less  in  this  case  than  in  any  other.  It  is  persisting 
too  much  upon  a  piece  of  childishness  ;  if  you  seriously  required 
it,  1  would  myself  throw  the  purse  into  the  fire ;  and  should  gain 
nothing  by  that  exchange.  Come,  come,  get  up,  and  say  no  more 
about  it.  Adieu  till  by-and-bye  ;  I  will  return. 

ti  Tj 

Mathilde.  Since  it  is  so,  I  will  burn  the  other,  (she  goes  to 
her  secretaire ,  R..C.,  and  takes  out  the  purse  she  had  made )  Poor 
little  thinor !  I  kissed  thee  but  just  now,  and  dost  thou  remem¬ 
ber  what  1  said  to  thee  ?  We  are  too  late  you  see.  He  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  thee,  and  nothing  more  to  do  with  me.  How 
toohsh  we  are  to  indulge  in  dreams  !  They  are  never  realised 
\\  hence  comes  this  attraction,  this  invincible  charm  that  makes  us 
cherish  an  idea  ?  Why  should  we  take  such  pleasure  in  following 
it,  and  executing  it  in  private?  What  is  the  good  of  all  that?  To 
weep  afterwards.  What  does  pitiless  chance  demand  then,  what 
precautions,  what  prayers  are  necessary  to  lead  to  an  happy  end 
the  most  simple  wish,  the  meanest  hope?  You  have  said  truly’ 
Henry,  I  persisted  in  a  piece  of  childishness;  but  it  was  very  sweet 
to  me,  so  to  persist  in  it ;  and  you,  so  proud  and  so  faithless  it 
wouia  not  have  cost  you  much  to  have  yielded  to  that  childishness 
Ah  !  he  loves  me  no  longer,  he  loves  you,  Madame  de  Blainvillc  ' 
(she  weeps )  Let  me  think  no  more  about  it ;  but  throw  into  the  fire 
this  childish  trifle,  which  did  not  come  quickly  enough.  If  I  had 
given  it  to  him  this  evening,  he  would  perhaps  have  lost  it  by  to¬ 
morrow.  Ah  !  I  have  no  doubt  he  would ;  he  would  leave  my 
pui se  upon  his  table,  I  don’t  know  where,  among  things  he  cares 
not  for,  whilst  the  other  would  accompany  him  everywhere  and 
when  playing,  wherever  it  might  be,  he  would  take  it  out ’with 
pride ;  I  can  see  him  exhibiting  it  upon  the  table,  and  sounding 
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the  gold  it  contains.  Unhappy  girl !  I  am  jealous  ;  I  only  wanted 
that  to  make  myself  hated,  (she  is  about  to  throw  the  purse  into  the 
fire  but  checks  herself)  But  what  hast  thou  done?  Why  should  I 
destroy  thee,  sad  work  of  my  hands?  It  is  no  fault  of  thine;  thou 
didst  expect,  thou  didst  hope  also.  Thy  fresh  colours  have  not 
faded  during  this  cruel  conversation ;  thou  pleasest  me,  I  feel  that 
I  love  thee  ;  in  this  fragile  piece  of  network  there  ax-e  fifteen  days 
of  my  life  enwoven.  Ah  !  no,  no,  the  hand  that  made  thee  will 
not  destroy  thee ;  I  will  preserve  thee,  I  will  finish  thee,  thou  shalt 
be  for  me  a  relic,  and  I  will  carry  thee  next  my  heart ;  thou  wilt 
there  do  me  both  good  and  evil,  thou  wilt  remind  me  of  my  love 
for  him,  of  his  forgetfulness,  and  his  caprices — and  who  knows? 
Concealed  in  that  place,  he  may  return  perhaps,  to  seek  thee  there. 
(she  sits  down  and  fastens  on  the  other  tassel ) 

Mad.  L.  ( without ,  l.)  Nobody  to  be  seen  anywhere  !  What  can 
this  all  mean  ? 

Opens  the  door ,  and  enters — as  she  enters ,  Mathilde  rises. 

Why,  one  finds  one’s  way  into  this  house  as  into  a  mill.  WThat, 
have  you  dismissed  all  your  servants  ? — I  could  not  find  one. 
Ah  !  I  am  tired  to  death  !  (takes  a  seat) 

Mathilde.  Well,  was  the  ball  very  splendid  ? 

Mad.  L.  Good  lud !  the  ball ! — I  don’t  come  from  the  ball.  You 
never  can  imagine  what  has  happened  to  me. 

Mathilde.  You  have  not  been  there,  then  ? 

Mad.  L.  Oh  !  yes,  I  have  been  there  ;  but  I  didn’t  get  in.  It’s 
enough  to  make'  one  die  with  laughing.  Imagine  to  yourself  a 

string  of  carriages - (she  bursts  into  a  laugh )  Are  you  frightened 

in  such  sort  of  scenes  ? 

Mathilde.  Rather ;  I  cannot  say  I  like  a  crush  of  carriages. 

Mad.  L.  Oh  !  it’s  fearful  when  one  is  alone  !  It  was  in  vain 
or  me  to  keep  calling  out  to  the  coachman  to  go  on — he  did  not 
&ur  an  inch !  1  was  in  such  a  rage  !  I  had  a  great  mind  to  get 

upon  the  box  myself ;  I’ll  be  bound  I  would  have  broken  the  line. 
It  is  so  stupid,  to  sit  there  in  full  dress,  between  two  dripping  panes 
of  glass  ;  for  it  rained  !  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  coming  to¬ 
gether  !  Well,  I  amused  myself  for  half-an-hour  with  looking  at 
the  passers-by,  paddling  through  the  mud ;  and  then,  quite  Avorn 
out,  I  desired  the  coachman  to  turn  to  the  right,  out  of  this  motion¬ 
less  line,  and  drive  hither. — That’s  all  the  ball  1  have  seen.  Your 
re  s  delightful !  it  quite  revivifies  me  !  (Mathilde  rings) 

Enter  Servant,  l. 

Mathilde.  Bring  tea.  Exit  Servant,  l. 

Mad.  L.  Monsieur  de  Chavigny  is  gone  then? 

Mathilde.  Yes  :  I  believe  he  is  gone  to  the  ball,  and  will  prove 
more  persevering  than  you. 

Mad.  L.  Between  ourselves,  I  don’t  think  lie  entertains  a  great 
partiality  for  me. 

Mathilde.  There  you  are  mistaken,  I  assure  you ;  he  has  told 
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me  a  hundred  times  that,  in  his  eyes,  you  are  one  of  the  loveliest 
women  in  Paris. 

Mad.  L.  Indeed !  that’s  very  polite  of  him  ;  but  it’s  only  proper 
reciprocity,  for  i  think  him  very  good  looking.  Will  you  lend  me 
a  pin  ? 

Matiiilde.  There  are  some  beside  you. 

Mad.  L.  That  Palmere  makes  one’s  dresses  in  such  a  way,  they 
never  feel  safe  upon  one’s  shoulders ;  they  always  seem  to  be 
failing  off.  Did  she  make  these  sleeves  ? 

Matiiilde.  Yes. 

Mad.  L.  They  are  very  pretty  !  very  nice  !  very  pretty,  indeed  ! 
There  is  positively  nothing  like  tight  sleeves.  1  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  them  ;  and  then  1  found  one 
must  not  be  too  stout  to  wear  them ;  for  if  you  are  !  oh  lud !  you 
look  like  a  grass-hopper,  with  a  large  body  and  slender  legs. 

Matiiilde.  That’s  not  a  bad  comparison.  ( tea  is  brought  in) 

Mad.  L.  Is  it?  Look  at  Mademoiselle  St.  Ange.  But  you  must 
not  be  too  thin  neither ;  for  if  you  are,  there’s  nothing  left  at  all. 
People  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  Marquise  d’Ermont ;  for  my  part, 
I  think  she  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  gibbet.  She  has  a  beau¬ 
tiful  head,  it  must  be  admitted — but  it’s  nothing  but  a  Madonna  at 
the  end  of  a  walking  stick 

Mathilde.  Shall  I  assist  you  to  some  tea? 

Mad.  L.  Only  a  little  warm  water,  with  a  dash  of  tea,  and  a 
shade  of  milk. 

Mathilde.  ( pouring  out  the  tea)  Do  you  mean  to  go  to  Madame 
d’Egly’s  to-morrow?  if  you  do,  I  will  take  you,  if  you  like 

Mad.  L.  Ah!  now, there’s  another  !  that  Madame  d’Egly  !  with 
her  frizzled  out  curls  and  her  eternal  legs  ;  she  is  like  nothing  else 
on  earth  so  much  as  one  of  those  long  brooms  employed  for  the 
extirpation  of  spiders — but  I  certainly  will  go  to-morrow.  ( she  sips 
her  tea)  Oh  !  lud  !  No,  I  can’t  ;  I  am  going  to  a  concert. 

Mathilde.  She  is  certainly  rather  droll. 

Mad.  L.  Please  to  look  at  me. 

Mathilde.  What  for? 

Mad.  L.  Look  me  full  in  the  face,  so, — boldly. 

Mathilde.  What  do  you  see  so  remarkable  in  me  ? 

Mad.  L.  Why,  your  eyes  are  red  !  as  sure  as  fate,  you  have  been 
crying  !  it’s  as  clear  as  day.  What  has  been  the  matter,  my  dear 
Mathilde  ? 

Matiiilde.  Nothing,  nothing,  I  declare.  What  do  you  think 
should  happen  ? 

Mad.  L.  Oh!  that  I  can’t  say — but  you  have  been  crying — I  in¬ 
convenience  you — I  will  go. 

,  Matiiilde.  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  Ernestine,  I  beg  you  will 
stay. 

Mad.  L.  Do  you  really  mean  so  ?  I  will  stay  if  you  please,  but 
if  I  do,  you  must  tell  me  your  troubles.  (Mathilde  shakes  her  head) 
No  !  then  I’m  gone  ;  for  you  must  perceive,  that  from  the  moment 
I  am  of  no  use,  I  may  become  involuntarily  mischievous. 

Mathilde.  Stay,  I  pray  you;  your  company  is  invaluable  to  me 
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your  wit  amuses  me,  and  if  it  were  true  that  I  had  a  grief,  your 
vivacity  would  drive  it  away. 

Mad.  L.  Now,  please  to  observe :  you,  perhaps,  believe  me  to  be 
very  flighty ;  whereas,  in  serious  matters,  there  is  not  a  more 
serious  person  than  I  am.  I  don’t  undertand  people’s  trifling  with 
the  heart;  and  that’s  the  reason  why  I  appear  to  have  none.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  suffer ;  I  was  taught  that  when  1  was  young, 
pretty  thoroughly.  I  know  what  it  is  likewise  to  tell  one’s  sorrows. 
If  that  which  afflicts  you  can  be  confided  to  another,  speak  freely; 
my  motive  is  not  curiosity. 

Mathilde.  I  believe  you  to  be  good,  and  still  further,  perfectly 
sincere  ;  but  dispense  with  my  obeying  you,  in  this  instance,  I 
entreat. 

Mad.  L.  Oh !  good  lud  !  I  see  it  now  !  It  is  all  about  the 
blue  purse  !  I  committed  an  awful  piece  of  folly  in  naming 
Madame  de  Blainville.  I  thought  I  had,  after  I  left  you.  Is  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Chavigny  really  paying  attentions  to  her?  (Mathilde 
rises,  unable  to  reply,  tarns  away ,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes) 
is  it  possible?  (a  long  silence — Mathilde  walks  about  for  some  time , 
and  then  takes  a  seat  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. — Madame  de 
Lusanne  appears  to  reflect;  but ,  at  length ,  rises  and  approaches 
Mathilde:  the  latter  holds  out  her  hand  to  her J  You  know,  my 
dear,  that  dentists  always  tell  you  to  cry  out,  if  they  hurt  you. 
Now,  I  tell  you  to  weep ;  yes,  weep  heartily  !  Whether  sweet  or 
bitter,  tears  always  comfort  one. 

Mathilde.  Oh  !  good  heavens  ! 

Mad.  L.  Well,  but  this  is  incredible  !  it  is  a  thing  impossible  ! 
Why,  no  one  can  love  Madame  de  Blainville ! — She  is  a  coquette, 
of  doubtful  reputation,  possessed  of  neither  wit  nor  beauty. — She 
is  not  Avorth  your  little  finger;  people  don’t  forsake  an  angel  for  a 
devil. 

Mathilde.  ( sobbing )  I  am  sure  he  loves  her !  I  am  certain  he 
does. 

Mad.  L.  I  say,  no,  child,  no !  it  cannot  be  ;  it  is  a  caprice,  a 
fancy.  I  am  better  acquainted  with  Monsieur  de  Chavigny  than 
he  thinks  for;  he  is  a  little  wild,  but  he  is  not  vicious.  He  may 
have  appeared  to  love  her  out  of  a  joke  ;  did  you  say  anything 
before  him  ? 

Mathilde.  Oh  !  no,  never. 

Mad.  L.  You  have  acted  wisely;  if  you  had,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  had  been  glad  of  it. 

Mathilde.  Glad!  Avhat,  glad  to  see  me  weep! 

Mad.  L.  Oh  lud  !  yes,  that’s  often  the  case.  IIow  did  all  this 
come  about  ? 

Mathilde.  Why, — I  don’t  know - 

Mad.  L.  Come,  speak  !  make  a  clean  breast,  as  they  say.  Arc 
you  afraid  of  me?  I  avill  reassure  you  presently;  if,  in  order  to 
satisfy  you,  I  must  be  equally  communicative,  1  will  prove  to  you 
that  1  have  confidence  in  you,  ard  force  you  to  place  it  in  me.  Is 
this  necessary?  I  will  do  it.  What  would  you  wish  to  know 
respecting  me 
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Mathilde.  ^ou  are  my  best  friend;  I  av i  1 1  tell  you  everything, 
I  will  confide  in  you.  After  all,  I  fear  you  will  say  there  is  nothing 
serious  the  matter ;  but  1  have  a  silly  head  and  a  fond  heart,  and 
cannot  help  it— —I  had  made  a  little  purse,  secretly,  for  Monsieur  de 
Ghavigny,  which  I  meant  to  give  him  to-day.  During  the  last 
fortnight,  I  have  scarcely  seen  him  at  all ;  he  passes  the  whole  of 
his  days  with  Madame  de  Blainville.  By  offering  him  this  little 
present,  I  thought  I  should  make  him  a  mild  reproach  for  his 
absence,  and  remind  him  that  he  had  left  me  alone.  At  the  very 

moment  I  was  about  to  give  him  this  purse,  he  pulled  out  the 
other ! 

Mad.  L.  Well,  I  see  nothing  in  this  to  cry  about. 

Mathilde.  Oh  !  yes,  indeed  there  is  ;  for  I  committed  a  very 
great  weakness ;  I  asked  him  for  the  other  purse. 

Mad.  L.  Indeed  !  that  was  not  diplomatic. 

Mathilde.  No,  Ernestine,  he  refused  me  ! - And  then — Oh  !  I 

am  ashamed - 

Mad.  L.  And  then  !  Go  on. 

.  Mathilde.  And  then — I  asked  for  it  on  my  knees.  I  wished 
him  to  make  me  this  little  sacrifice,  and  1  would  have  given  him 
my  purse  in  exchange  for  his. — I  begged  him — I  implored  him - 

Mad.  L.  And  he.  did  not  comply  !  well,  that  is  too  bad.  Poor 
innocent  child  !  he  is  not  worthy  of  you! 

Mathilde.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  can  never  believe  so! 

Mad.  L.  \  ou  are  right,  I  express  myself  badly.  He  is  worthy 
of  you,  and  he  loves  you;  but  he  is  a  man,  and  he  is  vain.  What 
a  pity  !  And  where  is  your  purse  ? 

Mathilde.  There  it  is,  upon  the  table. 

.  Mad.  L.  (taking  up  the  purse)  This?  Why,  my  dear,  it  is  four 
times  as  pretty  as  his.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  blue ;  besides 
which,  it  is  delicate  and  pretty  altogether.  Lend  it  to  me,  I  will 
undertake  to  make  it  to  his  taste. 

Mathilde.  Try.  You  will  restore  me  to  life. 

Mad.  L.  To  have  come  to  this,  and  only  been  married  a  year  ! 
It  is  unaccountable  !  there  must  be  witchcraft  in  it  !  This  Blain¬ 
ville,  with  her  indigo,  I  hate  her  from  head  to  foot,  with  her  down¬ 
cast,  hypocritical  eyes.  Mathilde,  will  you  do  one  thing?  It  will 
cost  you  no thi mg  to  make  the  attempt.  ”  Will  your  husband  come 
here  again  this  evening? 

Mathilde.  I  don’t  know ;  he  said  he  would. 

Mad.  L.  How  were  you  when  lie  went  away? 

Mathilde.  Alas  !  I  was  very  sad,  and  he  was  very  severe  ! 

Mad.  L.  He  will  come.  Have  you  any  courage  ?  When  I  take 
an  idea  into  my  head,  I  warn  you  that  I  must  seize  it  on  the  wilier. 
I  know  my  own  strength,  I  shall  succeed. 

Mathilde.  Give  me  your  orders,  I  submit  myself  to  your 
guidance. 

Mad.  L.  Dress  yourself  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  throw  your¬ 
self  into  my  carriage.  I  don’t  want  to  send  you  to  the  ball,  but 
on  your  return  you  must  appear  as  if  you  had  been  there.  Tell 
the  coachman  to  drive  you  where  like,' to  the  Invalides  or  to  the 
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Bastille;  it  will  not  perhaps  be  very  amusing;  but  you  will  be  as 
well  there  as  here,  not  to  fall  asleep.  Is  that  agreed  upon  ?  Now 
then,  take  your  purse,  and  wrap  it  up  in  this  paper;  I  will  write 
the  address.  Very  well,  that’s  clever.  At  the  corner  of  the 
street,  you  will  stop  the  carriage,  and  tell  the  footman  to  bring  this 
little  parcel  here,  to  give  it  to  the  first  servant  he  sees,  and  come 
away  without  any  further  explanation. 

Mathh.dk.  At  least,  tell  me  what  you  mean  to  do  ? 

Mad.  L.  What  I  am  going  to  do,  child,  is  impossible  to  say,  I 
am  going  to  try  if  it  be  possible  to  do  it.  Once  for  all,  do  you  place 
confidence  in  me  ? 

Mathilde.  Oh,  yes  !  Anything  for  the  love  of  him. 

Mad.  L.  Now  then,  be  quick  !  There  is  a  carriage. 

Mathilde.  It  is  he  ;  I  hear  his  voice  in  the  court  yard. 

Mad.  L.  Begone  !  Is  there  a  private  staircase  that  way  ? 

Mathilde.  Fortunately  there  is.  But  my  hair  is  not  dressed ; 
how  can  I  look  as  if  I  had  been  at  a  ball  ? 

Mad.  L.  ( talcing  off  the  wreath  of  flowers  from  her  own  head  and 
placing  it  on  Mathilde' s)  There,  take  this,  you  can  put  it  to  rights 
as  you  go  along. 

Exit  Mathilde. 

(alone)  Upon  her  knees  !  Such  a  woman  as  that  upon  her  knees  ? 
And  this  gentleman  refuse  her !  A  woman  of  twenty,  beautiful  as 
an  angel,  and  faithful  as  a  spaniel !  Poor  child!  reduced  to  ask  a 
favour  that  a  purse  made  by  her  should  be  taken  in  exchange  fora 
present  from  Madame  de  Blainville !  Oh,  what  an  abyss  is  the 
heart  of  man  !  In  good  sooth,  they  are  not  worthy  of  us.  (she  sits 
down  and  takes  up  a  pamphlet  from  the  table ,  an  instant  after  a 
knocking  is  heard  at  the  door ) 

Enter  Ch  a  vigny,  l. 

Mad.  L.  (reading,  with  an  absent  air)  Good  evening,  Count ;  will 
you  have  some  tea? 

Chav.  I  thank  you,  I  never  take  any.  (he  sits  down,  and  looks 
around  him) 

Mad.  L.  Was  the  ball  very  charming  ? 

Chav.  Middling.  Were  you  not  there  ? 

Mad.  L.  That’s  not  a  very  gallant  question.  No,  I  was  not 
there  ;  but  I  sent  Mathilde  thither,  whom  your  looks  seem  to  be 
in  search  of. 

Chav.  You  are  jesting,  I  should  fancy. 

Mad.  L.  Did  you  speak  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  had  taken  up 
the  Review,  and  here  is  an  article  which  interests  me  very  much. 
(a  silence ,  Chavigxy  restless ,  he  rises  and  walks  about) 

Ci-iav.  But  is  Mathilde  really  gone  to  this  ball  ? 

Mad.  L.  To  be  sure  she  is  ;  don’t  you  see  I  am  waiting  for  her? 

Chav.  It  is  very  singular ;  she  positively  declined  going  out, 
when  you  proposed  it  to  her. 

Mad.  L.  She  changed  her  mind,  then,  apparently. 

Chav.  Why  did  you  not  accompany  her? 

Mad.  L.  Because  I  lost  all  inclination  to  go. 
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Chav  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

L‘  •They1  are  (luite  guests  of  a  tavern,  these  Ministries ; 
tney  come  in  and  go  out,  without  anybody  knowing  why.  It  is  a 
procession  of  Marionettes.  °  3 

^,rIAA  oa  bad  better  take  your  tea,  it  is  getting  cold. 

lump^rnore  ?  °U  iav  C  n°^  l)ut  sugar  enough  into  it.  One  or  two 

Chav.  If  vou  please  ;  but  it  will  be  good  for  nothing. 

Mad.  L  That  will  do ;  now,  a  1-e-ttle  milk. 

Chav.  Is  that  enough  ? 

the  mip  L'  A  dr°P  °f^  Warm  water  next  Is  ^  done  ?  Give  me 
fo im  1  o  t  li'in°^ resen^n9  ^ie  cup)  There  it  is,  madame;  but  it  is  good 

Mad.  L.  Do  you  think  so  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ? 

\fAV\L  t  unk  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  of  it. 

Mad.  L.  And  what  makes  it  so  worthless  ? 

Ciiav.  Because  it  is  cold,  and  too  sweet. 

Mad  L.  Well,  then,  if  this  said  tea  is  good  for  nothing,  throw  it 
c  wa\.  (  havigny  stands  holding  the  cup,  Madame  de  Lusanne  looks 

T  ,am  1  laughs)  Good  lord  !  what  an  amusing  creature  you  are  ! 

I  never  saw  anything  half  so  stupid.  3 

^  Chav.  By  Jove  !  that’s  true ;  I  feel  very  little  better  than  a 

Mad.  L.  I  never  saw  you  jealous  ;  but,  at  this  moment  you  are 
as  jealous  as  an  Othello.  J 

Not  ^°ieast  in  the  w°rld ;  I  cannot  myself  endure 
ic.tr amt,  oi  wish  that  any  one  else  should  suffer  restraint.  What 
can  you  mean  by  my  being  jealous? 

Mad.  L  You  are  jealous  from  self-love,  as  all  husbands  are. 
,,fAV-  ,f  °oh  !  ibat’s  a  woman’s  speech  ;  they  say  “jealous  from 
•  elf  Ioa  e,  because  it  is  a  phrase  ready  made,  as  we  say  “  Your 

pool-  husbands .erVa ^ ”  Th°  ^  is  a  Httle  to°  —  these 
Mad.  L.  Not  so  much  as  upon  poor  wives. 

Ciiav  Oh!  good  lord  !  yes.  Everything  is  relative.  Would 
}  ou  wish  women  to  live  upon  the  same  footing  as  men  ?  That  is  a 
glaring  absurdity.  There  are  a  thousand  things  which  would  be 
vriy  serious  to  them,  but  which  have  no  importance  for  a  man. 

Mad.  L.  Yes,  caprices  for  example. 

n°t?i  )Ve11,  yeS’  caPrices-  K  is  certain  that  a  man 
may  have  them,  and  that  a  woman - . 

Mad.  L.  Sometimes  has  them  likewise.  Do  you  suppose  that  a 
gown,  now,,  is  a  talisman  to  preserve  them  from  them  ? 

Chav.  It  is,  at  least,  a  barrier  which  ought  to  stop  them. 

-  m  Imn  U”  6SS. [t  )je  a  veil  t0  cover  them-  1  bear  footsteps  !  it 
is  Mathilde  returning.  * 

Ciiav.  C)h  !  no,  it  is  not  twelve  o’clock  yet. 

Enter  Servant,  and  gives  Chavigny  a  small  parcel. 

What  is  that  ? 
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Servant.  That  has  just  been  left  for  you.  Monsieur  le  Comte. 

Exit.  L. 

Chavigny  unfolds  the  paper  containing  Mathilde's  purse. 

Mad.  L.  What,  another  present,  Count?  Well!  that’s  rather 
strong  at  this  time  of  night ! 

Chav.  What  the  devil  does  this  mean  ?  Holloa !  Francis  !  who 
brought  this  packet  ? 

Be-enter  Servant,  l. 

Servant.  Monsieur  ? 

Chav.  Who  brought  this  packet  ? 

Servant.  The  porter,  monsieur,  has  just  brought  it  up. 

Chav.  Was  there  nothing  with  it  ?  No  letter  ? 

Servant.  No,  monsieur. 

Ciiav.  Has  the  porter  had  it  long  ? 

Servant.  No,  monsieur,  it  has  but  just  been  brought. 

Chav.  Who  brought  it  to  him  ? 

Servant.  Monsieur,  he  does  not  know. 

Ciiav.  He  does  not  know! — Are  you  stupid?  Was  it  a  man  or 
a  woman  ? 

Servant.  It  was  a  servant  in  livery,  but  lie  did  not  know  him. 

Chav.  Is  the  servant  below  ? 

Servant.  No,  monsieur,  he  went  away  directly. 

Chav.  And  said  nothing  ? 

Servant.  No,  monsieur. 

Chav.  Very  well !  ( waves  his  hand ) 

Exit  Servant. 

Mad.  L.  I  hope  you  won’t  be  spoilt,  Monsieur  de  Chavigny.  If 
you  let  your  money  fall,  it  won’t  be  the  fault  of  the  ladies. 

Chav.  May  I  be  hanged  if  I  know  what  it  means. 

Mad.  L.  Nonsense !  such  an  affectation  of  ignorance  is  quite 
childish  ! 

Chav.  No ;  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  that  I  cannot  even 
guess.  It  must  be  a  mistake. 

Mad.  L.  Is  there  no  address  upon  it  ? 

Chav.  Faith  !  you  are  right.  ( reads  it  several  times)  It  is  very 
singular! — I  am  sure  I  know  this  writing. 

Mad.  L.  May  I  be  allowed  to  see  it  ? 

Chav.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  indiscretion  on  my  part,  to  shew  it  to 
you ;  bnt,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  person  who  exposes  herself 
to  it.  There  !  I  have  certainly  seen  that  writing  somewhere. 

Mad.  L.  And  I  also — most  decidedly  ! 

Chav.  Stop  a  minute.  No,  I  was  mistaken  !  Do  you  call  it  a 
round  or  a  running  hand? 

Mad.  L.  For  shame  !  It  is  an  English  hand,  pure  blood.  Look 
how  delicately  these  letters  are  touched  !  She  is  a  well  educated 
woman,  at  all  events. 

Chav.  I  cannot  help  fancying  you  recognize  the  hand. 

Mad.  L.  {with pretended  confusion)  Who,  I?  Not  at  all.  (Chavigny 
looks  at  her  with  astonishment  and  then  continues  walking  about )  Where¬ 
abouts  were  we  in  our  conversation  ?  Oh  !  aye,  1  remember,  we 
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were  speaking  of  caprices.  This  little  rosy  love  token  arrived 
quite  a-propos. 

Chav.  You  are  in  the  secret — I  see  you  are. 

Mad.  L.  Some  people  never  know  how  to  set  about  things — in 
your  place,  I  should  have  guessed  long  ago. 

Chav.  Come  now,  be  candid,  tell  me  who  it  is  ? 

Mad.  L.  Well,  I  should  suppose  it  was  not  unlikely  to  be  Madame 
de  Blainville. 

Chav.  Upon  my  soul,  madame,  you  are  too  bad!  If  you  persist 
m  such  badinage,  do  you  know  we  shall  quarrel  presently. 

Mad.  L.  ( laughing )  I  hope  so — but  not  just  yet. 

Chav.  Then  you  will  not  assist  me  in  unravelling  this  enigma  ? 

Mad.  L.  A  pretty  occupation  to  give  a  lady !  Say  no  more  about 
it.  You  would  lead  one  to  fancy  you  were  very  stupid.  Think  of 
it  another  time,  if  it  be  but  for  politeness’  sake. 

Chav.  There  is  no  tea  left;  I  should  like  some. 

Mad.  L.  I  will  make  you  some;  don’t  say  I’m  not  kind,  [a  silence 
Chavigny  continues  to  walk  about) 

Chav.  The  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  I  am  at  a  loss. 

Mad.  L.  In  the  name  of  good  manners,  can  you  think  of  nothing 
but  that  purse  ?  I  will  leave  you  then  to  your  reveries. 

Chav.  I  cannot  help  it !  I  am  so  completely  in  the  dark. 

Mad.  L.  I  tell  you  it  is  nobody  but  Madame  de  Blainville.  She 
has  reflected  on  the  colour  of  her  first  purse,  and  has  sent  you 
another  out  of  pure  repentance.  Or  what  is  still  more  probable, 
she  means  to  try  you,  and  see  whether  you  will  carry  this  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  hers. 

Chav.  Oh !  I  shall  carry  this,  beyond  all  doubt.  That  is  the 
only  means  of  finding  out  the  maker. 

Mad.  L.  I  don’t  understand  that ;  that  is  too  profound  for  me. 

Chav.  Do  you  suppose  now  that  if  I  had  it  in  my  hand  to-morrow, 
and  were  in  company  with  the  lady  who  sent  it,  I  should  not  find 
her  out  ? 

Mad.  L.  ( bursting  into  a  laugh )  Oh  this  too  good!  I  cannot 
bear  it ! 

Chav.  Might  it  not  be — by  chance — madame,  yourself  who  sent 
it?  (a  silence ) 

Mad.  L.  There  is  your  tea,  made  by  my  fair  hand — and  a  little 
better,  than  that  which  you  concocted  for  me  just  now.  But  do  not 
look  at  me  so  ;  do  you  take  me  for  an  anonymous  letter. 

Chav.  I  am  sure  it’s  you — there  is  some  joke,  some  mystification 
in  it. 

Mad.  L.  It  is  a  little  plot,  admirably  complicated. 

Chav.  Confess  then  that  you  are  concerned  in  it  ? 

Mad.  L.  No. 

Chav.  I  beg  of  you  ! 

Mad.  L.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Chav.  I  implore  you  ! 

Mad.  L.  Ask  me,  on  your  knees,  and  I  will  tell  you. 

Chav.  On  my  knees  ?  If  you  wish  it. 

Mad.  L.  Come  then,  let  us  see. 
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Chav.  Are  you  in  earnest?  (he  kneels  before  Madame  de  Lusanne, 
laughing ) 

Mad.  L.  ( coolly )  Well,  I  like  that  posture,  it  becomes  you 
amazingly ;  only  I  should  advise  you  to  rise,  for  fear  you  should 
affect  me  too  much. 

Chav.  Then  you  won’t  tell  me  anything  about  it? 

Mad.  L.  Have  you  your  blue  purse  about  you? 

Chav.  I  don’t  know — I  believe  I  have. 

Mad.  L.  I  believe  so  too.  Give  it  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you  who 
made  the  other. 

Ciiav.  You  do  know  then  ? 

Mad.  L.  Yes,  I  do  knew. 

Chav.  Is  it  a  woman  ? 

Mad.  L.  Why,  unless  it’s  a  man — I  don’t  see  how - 

Chan.  I  mean,  is  it  a  pretty  woman  ? 

Mad.  L.  It  is  a  woman  who,  in  your  eyes,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
women  in  Paris. 

Chav.  Dark  or  fair  ? 

Mad.  L.  Blue. 

Chav.  What  is  the  first  letter  of  her  name  ? 

Mad.  L.  Then  you  won’t  agree  to  my  bargain?  Give  me 
Madame  de  Blainville’s  purse. 

Ciiav.  Is  she  short  or  tall  ? 

Mad.  L.  Give  me  the  purse. 

Chav.  Only  tell  me  if  she  has  a  small  foot  ? 

Mad.  L.  Your  purse  or  your  life  ! 

Ciiav.  Will  you  tell  me  the  name,  if  I  give  you  the  purse  ? 

Mad.  L.  Yes. 

Ciiav  ( talcing  out  the  purse)  Upon  your  honour  ? 

Mad.  L.  Parole  d’lionneur. 

Caav.  ( appearing  to  hesitate ,  Madame  de  Lusanne  holds  out  her 
hand ,  he  looks  at  her  attentively ,  then  all  at  once  he  sits  down  beside 
her  and  says  gaily)  Come,  let  us  resume  our  conversation  about 
caprices.  You  admit,  then,  that  a  woman  may  have  one  ? 

Mad.  L.  And  is  it  for  you,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  to  ask 
such  a  question  ? 

Chav.  Well,  perhaps  not;  hut  it  may  happen  that  a  married 
man  may  have  two  fashions  of  speaking ;  and  to  a  certain  point, 
two  fashions  of  acting. 

Mad.  L.  Well,  hut  as  to  this  bargain,  is  it  off?  I  thought  it 
was  concluded. 

Chav.  A  man  is  not  the  less  a  man  for  being  married ;  the  cere¬ 
mony  does  not  metamorphose  him,  but  it  obliges  him  sometimes  to 
assume  a  part,  and  give  the  replies.  The  only  question  is  to  know, 
in  this  world,  to  whom  people  address  themselves  when  they  speak 
to  you,  if  it  he  to  the  reality  or  the  conventionality,  to  the  person 
or  the  personage. 

Mad.  L.  I  understand ;  it  certainly  is  a  choice  that  may  he  made ; 
but  which  would  the  public  recognise  ? 

Ciiav.  I  don’t  think,  for  a  sensible  public,  it  would  be  a  long  or 
a  difficult  question. 
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Mad.  L.  1  ou  give  up  that  famous  name  then  ?  Come,  give  me 
the  purse. 

Chav.  .  A  woman  of  wit,  for  example  (a  woman  of  wit  knows  so 
many  things  !)  is  never  deceived,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  true 
character  ot  the  people  she  has  to  deal  with  :  she  must  see  at  the 
first  glance - 

Mad.  L.  T  ou  positively  will  keep  the  purse,  then  i 
.Chav.  T  ou  appear  to  attach  vast  importance  to  it.  A  woman  of 
wit,  madam e,  I  think  you  will  acknowledge,  ought  to  know  how 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  husband,  and  consequently  of  the 

man.  Lut  you  have  altered  your  headdress!  you  wore  flowers 
this  evening ! 

Mad.  L.  Yes,  they  annoyed  me,  I  wished  to  be  at  my  ease, 
mod  heavens  !  my  hair  is  all  down  on  one  side  !  (she  rises,  and 
adjusts  it  before  the  glass ) 

Chav.  You  certainly  have  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world  A  wo¬ 
man  of  wit,  like  you - 

Mad.  L.  A  woman  of  wit  like  me,  gives  herself  to  the  devil 
when  she  has  to  deal  with  a  man  of  wit  like  you. 

Chav.  Never  fear  that;  I  am  a  very  good  sort  of  a  devil. 

Mad.  L.  Not  for  me,  at  least,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

Chav,  that  perhaps  arises  from  some  other  opposing  me. 

Mad.  L.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Chav.  It  means  that  if  I  don’t  please  you,  it  is  because  some 
one  prevents  me  from  pleasing  you. 

Mad.  L.  Humph  !  that’s  modest  and  polite  ;  but  you  are  mis¬ 
taken  ;  no  one  pleases  me,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  please  any  one. 
Chav.  At  your  age,  and  with  those  eyes— that’s  impossible  ! 

Mad.  L.  It  is  the  truth,  nevertheless 

Chav.  If  1  thought  so,  you  would  give  me  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
the  men.  J  1 

Mad.  L.  I  can  easily  make  you  think  so.  I  have  a  vanity  which 
will  admit  no  master. 

Chav.  But — might  it  not  endure  a  servant? 

Mad.  L.  Pooh  !  whether  servants  or  masters,  you  are  nothin^ 
but  tyrants.  & 

Chav.  ( rising )  That’s  true  enough  ;  and  I  confess  to  you,  in  that 
respect,  I  have  always  detested  the  conduct  of  men.  I  cannot 
imagine,  whence  they  get  that  mania  for  dominating,  which  only 
serves  to  make  them  hated.  J 

Mad.  L.  Is  that  your  sincere  opinion  ? 

Chav.  Perfectly,  so  :  I  cannot  conceive  how,  because  one  has 
p  eased  this  evening,  one  has  a  right  to  abuse  the  advantage 
to-morrow.  ° 

Mad  L.  And  yet  that  is  the  first  chapter  of  Universal  History. 
Ciiav.  Yes,  and  if  men  exercised  common  sense  in  that  respect 
women  would  not  be  so  prudent.  1  ’ 

Mad.  L.  That’s  possible ;  the  connections  of  the  present  day  are 
marriages  and  when  a  wedding  day  is  the  question,  it  requires  a 
little  thinking  about. 

Chav.  You  are  a  thousand  times  right ;  and  tell  me,  why  is  it 
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thus  ?  W  hy  should  there  be  so  much  comedy,  and  so  little  frank¬ 
ness?.  Cannot  a  pretty  woman  who  trusts  to  a  man  of  honour  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  ?  one  would  think  there  were  nothing  but  fools  on 
earth. 

Mad.  L.  In  such  circumstances  that  becomes  a  question. 

Chav.  Well,  but  now,  suppose  there  happens  to  be  a  man,  who, 
upon  this  point,  is  not  of  the  opinion  of  the  fools ;  and,  likewise 
suppose  an  opportunity  may  arise,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  be 
frank  without  danger,  without  dread  of  after  thought,  without  fear 
ot  indiscretions,  [he  takes  her  hand)  Suppose  a  woman  should  be 
thus  addressed  :  We  are  alone;  you  are  young  and  beautiful,  and 
I  entertain  as  high  an  opinion  of  your  beauty,  wit,  and  heart,  as 
they  deserve.  A  thousand  obstacles  separate  us,  a  thousand  griefs 
await  us,  if  we  endeavour  to  see  each  other  to-morrow.  Your  pride 
will  not  submit  to  a  yoke,  your  prudence  will  not  consent  to  a  tie ; 
you  have  not  to  dread  either  the  one  or  the  other — there  is  neither 
protestation,  engagement,  or  sacrifice  required  of  you;  nothing  Dut 
a  smile  from  those  rosy  lips,  a  glance  from  those  beautiful  eyes. 
Smile  whilst  the  door  is  shut;  your  liberty^  is  upon  the  sill ;  you 
will  receive  it  on  leaving  this  chamber  ;  that  which  is  offered  to  you 
is  not  pleasure  without  love,  it  is  love  without  pain  or  bitterness  ; 
it  is  a  caprice,  since  we  called  it  so,  not  the  blind  caprices  of  the 
senses,  but  that  of  the  heart,  to  which  a  moment  gives  birth,  and 
whose  remembrance  is  eternal. 

Mad.  L.  You  were  talking  about  comedy ;  it  is  evident  that 
upon  occasion  you  could  play  it  rather  dangerously.  I  have  great 
inclination  to  indulge  a  caprice  before  I  answer  that  long  speseh  of 
yours.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  very  moment  for  it,  because  you 
are  pleading  the  thesis  of  it.  Have  you  a  pack  of  cards  here? 

Chav.  Yes,  in  that  table  drawer*  what  do  you  want  to  do  with 
them  ? 

Mad.  L.  Give  them  to  me,  I  have  a  fancy ;  and,  unless  you  con¬ 
tradict  yourself,  you  must  obey  it.  ( she  takes  a  card  from  the  pack) 
Now,  Count,  say — red  or  black? 

Chav.  Well,  but  what  are  the  stakes? 

Mad.  L.  The  stakes  are  at  discretion;  in  which  case,  vouknow, 
if  you  lose,  you  are  obliged  to  give  me,  as  winner,  what  1  demand. 

Chav.  Well,  be  it  so. — I  call  red. 

Mad.  L.  It  is  the  knave  of  spades  ;  you  have  lost ;  give  me  the 
blue  purse. 

Ciiav.  With  all  my  heart,  but  I  will  keep  the  red  one,  and 
although  its  colour  has  made  me  lose,  I  will  never  reproach  it,  for  I 
know  as  well  as  you  do,  what  hand  made  it. 

Mad.  L.  Is  that  hand  large  or  small? 

Chav.  It  is  charming,  and  as  soft  as  satin. 

Mad.  L.  Will  you  permit  it  to  indulge  in  a  little  movement  of 
jealousy?  (.s die  throws  the  blue  purse  into  the  fire) 

Chav.  Ernestine,  I  adore  you! 

Mad.  L.  ( watches  the  purse  burning  ;  and  then  approaches 
Chavigny,  and  says  tenderly)  You  no  longer  love  Madame 
Blainville  then? 
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Chav.  Good  heavens  !  I  never  loved  her. 

Mad.  L.  Nor  me  neither,  Monsieur  de  Chavigny. 

Chav.  Who  could  possibly  tell  you  that  I  ever  threw  away  a 
thought  upon  that  woman  ?  Oh,  it  is  not  from  her  I  would  implore 
an  instant  of  happiness  ;  it  is  not  she  who  could  give  it  me  ! 

Mad.  L.  Nor  I  neither,  Monsieur  de  Chavigny.  You  have  just 
made  me  a  little  sacrifice,  and  that’s  very  gallant  on  your  part ; 
but  I  will  not  deceive  you ;  the  red  purse  is  not  of  my  fashioning. 
Chav.  Is  it  possible?  Who  then  can  have  made  it? 

Mad.  L.  A  more  beautiful  hand  than  mine.  Do  me  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  reflect  a  minute,  and  explain  to  me  this  enigma  in  my  turn. 
You  have  made  me  a  very  charming  declaration,  upon  both  knees : 
I  demanded  your  purse,  and  you  have  allowed  me  to  burn  it.  Who 
am  I  then,  to  merit  all  this  ?  What  do  you  find  in  me  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  ?  It  is  true,  I  am  not  ugly  ;  I  am  not  very  old,  and  I 
certainly  have  a  small  foot.  But,  after  all,  these  attractions  are 
not  so  rare.  If  we  prove  to  each  other,  that  I  am  a  coquette  and 
you  a  libertine,  would  not  that  be  a  fine  feat  of  arms  to  inscribe  in 
our  memoirs  ?  And  yet  that  is  the  amount  of  the  whole,  is  it  not? 
But,  monsieur,  that  which  you  yielded  to  me  with  a  laugh,  that 
which  did  not  even  cost  you  a  regret,  this  insignificant  sacrifice 
which  you  made  to  a  caprice,  still  more  insignificant,  you  refused 
to  the  only  woman  that  loves  you,  to  the  only  woman  you  love. 
{the  sound  of  a  carriage  is  heard) 

Chav.  But,  madame,  who  can  have  informed  you  ? 

Mad.  L.  Do  not  speak  so  loud,  monsieur,  she  is  returning,  and 
the  same  carriage  comes  to  fetch  me.  I  have  not  time  to  preach 
you  a  sermon,  you  have  a  heart,  and  your  heart  will  do  it  better 
than  I  could,  if  you  find  the  eyes  of  Mathilde  red,  wipe  them  with 
this  little  purse,  which  her  tears  will  recognize,  for  it  is  your  good, 
brave  and  faithful  wife  who  passed  a  fortnight  in  making  it. 
Adieu  !  you  are  a  little  piqued  with  me  to-day,  but  to-morrow  you 
will  feel  someting  like  friendship  for  me,  and,  believe  me,  that  is 
better  than  a  caprice.  But  if  you  absolutely  must  have  one,  here  is 
Mathilde ;  you  have  a  delightful  one  with  which  to  pass  the  evening. 
It  will  make  you,  I  hope,  forget  another,  which  nobody  in  the 
world,  not  even  she,  shall  ever  hear  a  word  of. 

Enter  Mathilde,  Madame  de  Lusanne  goes  to  meet  her  and  embraces 
her ,  Chavigny  looks  at  them ,  takes  the  wre  ith  from  his  wife's  head, 
and  says  to  Madame  de  Lusanne,  as  he  returns  it  to  her. 

Chav.  I  ask  your  pardon,  madame,  she  shall  know  it,  but  she 
never  shall  regret  the  knowledge  of  her  husband’s  last  error,  who 
now  deeply  feels  the  inestimable  worth  of  the  best  treasure  a  man 
can  possess — A  Good  Little  Wife  ! 


Curtain* 
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